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Alarming Prophecy. 


‘sPievro-Pneumonta. ‘The cattle disease, wheth- 
er we call it by one or another name, is once more 
at large in Massachusetts. Well detined cases 
have appeared in Lexington and Concord, the old 
battle ground of freedom, and it is not improbable 
that before long, all New England, if not all the 
country, will be under this dispensation.’’—Judge 
French, in last Country Gentleman. 


The attention of the farmers of Maine, was, not 
long ago called by the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture to the fact that this destructive dis- 
ease had again broken out in Massachusetts, and 
a timely caution was given by him, against bring- 
ing any cattle from that State, into Maine with- 
out an indisputable clean bill of good health. 

But we are apt to furget such advice, anda 
little repetition of it, in a case of such importance 
will do us good. From the timo this disease first 
made its appearance in Massachusetts, there were 
two parties in regard to the question whether it 
was contagious or not. The serious inroads it 
began to make on some of the best herds in that 
State, gave just cause for serious alarm. The 
Legislature, it will be recollected, was called to- 
gether, and the subject in regard to the contagi- 
ousness or non-contagiousness of it was fully dis- 
cussed. In company with the other Commission- 
ers sent from this State to investigate the disease, 
we had evidence enough, derived from what un- 
doubted statements we heard, and from what we 
saw, to convince us that it was a contagious dis- 
ease. 

@obis opinion thon prevailed, and the Logisle- | 
ture of Massachusetts took what they thought | 
efficient measures to eradicate it, by ordering the 
slaughter of all the cattle diseased, or known to 
have been exposed—paying for any animals that 
were killed and found to be sound. In 1861, the! 
Commissioners employed by the State to do this | 
work reported that 892 animals had been slaugh- 
tered, out of which number, only 181 were con- 
sidered, by examination after slaughter, to be 
sound, and were paid for accordingly. In Janu- | 
ary of 1863 they reported that not a vestige of| 
the disease was known in the State. The non- 
contagionists now gained in numbers, and no fur- 
ther provisions were made to guard against the dis- 
ease,—but before the year was gone, lo! and be- 
hold it breaks out again. It proves to have been 
communicated in these recent cases to another 
point of the State by a yoke of oxen sold in Brigh- 
ton, that had been exposed to the disease, and 
therefore sold ‘‘on the sly’? by the owner, in | 
order to get them off his hands lest they should 
become diseased and killed at his cost. 

And so, after all the trouble and cost to the 
State of Massachusetts,—through the prevalence 
of a little knavery and the non-contagion theory, 
they are again in trouble, and subjected to great 
loss, and prospect of its continuance. Indeed, so 
strong is this prospect, that Judge French, who 
has investigated the matter, is constrained to give 
utterance to the above sad forébodings—that be- 
fore long, ‘‘all New England, if not all the coun- 
try, will be ander this dispensation.’’ It will be | 
asad day to us should it ever be brought into 
Maine. It will be the ruin of our cattle growing 
and bring bankruptey and woe among our farm- 
ers wherever it may strike. At present, one of 
our greatest staples of export and prosperity, is | 
stock-breeding. Our cattle are known as among 
the most hardy and most thrifty and healthy in 
the world. Let this disease once get a foothold 
in Maine, and that reputation would be lost and 
gone. Our cattle would languish and die in our 
stalls and in our fields, and even those which 
were sent to market really in good health, would 
be looked upon with distrust, and the whole 
would suffer in character and value in conse- 
quence. 

Every precaution should be used to prevent 
such a calamity. Keep the disease out. Let no 
cattle be brought in from Massa: husetts without 
the most indubitable proof that they are not only 
healthy at the time, but have never been exposed 
in the slightest degree to any contamination 
whatever. 


26@e>- 


Field Grubs---Query. 





Messrs. Evirors:—I have lately come into 
pe of wpiece of land, which I have since 

een informed, has been greatly infested with 
large, white grub worms, sume years greatly in- 
juring both the corn and potato crops. Now can 
you tell me of anything that will destroy them, 
without iejuring the crops? Any iaformation 
on the subject will be thankfully received by a 


Farmer. 
Danville, Feb. 25, 1864. 





Nore. The grubs referred to by our corres- 
pondent, are the larveo of some one of the family 
of insects termed Melolonthians, of which there 
are many species, the most widely distributed 


| plowing orchards. 


Hot-Beds. 


As the period has nearly arrived when hot-beds 
will be called into requisition for starting early 
plants and vegetables, we give a few hints in re- 
gard to their construction, &c., which will no 
doubt be timely if not suggestive. 

A large majority of our readers, undoubtedly 
start all their vegetables in the open ground, en- 
tertaining the idea that a hot-bed causes too much 
labor and expense. This is less than is supposed, 
while by the use of one many vegetables can be 
had several weeks in advance of the natural sea- 
son, and some may be so far forwarded as to 
ripen, which without its use would not have 
reached maturity. A hot-bed consists of a col- 
lection of fermenting manure for generating heat, 
over this a few inches of fine mold to reevive the 
seeds, the whole surrounded by a box and covered 
with glass, to retain the heat and allow the light 
toenter. In room of something better, a rough 
box, covered with an old window sash will an- 
swer a pretty guod purpose. 

If it is wished to construct a hot-bed, the fol- 
lowing outlines will give the necessary infurma- 
tion, as to frame, glass, soil, &c. The frame 
should be made of plank about a foot high, in 
front, two feet high at the rear, and the end 
pieces of proper shape. If sash are to be pro- 
cured, those about six feet’ long and wide enough 
to hold four rows of 7 by 9 glass will be found to 
be of convenient size. The bars in the sashes run 
lengthwise only, the ends of the panes of glass 
lap about a quarter of an inch and are fastened 
with putty and points as usual. The hot-bed 
should be on a dry location, inclining to the 
South, if convenient. Mark out a space a little 
larger than your frame, cover it three or four 
inches deep with old hay or leaves, put on about 

a foot and a half of fine, clean horse-manure, and 
press it down smooth and compact. Put on the 
frame and fill in four or five inches of rich, fine 
mold; put on the sash and after a day or two it 
will have fermented and the heat be between 60 
and 70 degrees, when the seed should be sown. 
Shade the glass until the plants are up, and ven- 
tilated during mid-day by raising the rear end of 
the sash. Close the sashes at night, and if cool 
cover with mats or old hay. Water as needed, 
with tepid water. Asa general rule the time for 
starting plants in a hot-bed will be between five 
and six weeks before they can be transplanted to 
the open ground. Most of the seed may be sown 
in the mold and transplanted directly to their 
permanent location, but cucumbers, melons, and 
squashes, should be planted in small pieces of 
sods inserted in the mold, as they can thus be 
transplanted without injuring their roots. 


eccnihicinaneadaieeil a 
Plowing Orchards---Query. 





* Messrs. Eprrors :—W hat is your opinion about 
plowing orchards? Willit not cause an exces- 
sive crop the first two or three years, and then a 
depreciation? Will it be beneficial to sow salt 
broadcast among the trees? If so, would you 
sow it before or after plowing! [s plaster bene- 
ficial to apple trees? My orchard has been in 
grass some twenty years, and I have pastured it 
the last two or three with sheep, but think the 
trees need something done to promote their thrift. 
Any suggestions that you may give will be thank- 
fully received by a SuBSCRIBER. 
Palmyra, Feb. 1864. 


Nore. 





There are various opinions in regard to 
Our owa opinion is not to 


| plow it unless we intended to keep it under cul- 


tivation. Our experience has been this: Fora 
year or two after pluwing and dressing, and being 
laid dowa to grass, the trees would bear large 
crops and then there would bea reverse. Sult 
would be good to sow on, but ashes are better. If 
it is to be plowed we would sow the dressing after 
plowing and harrow it in. 

Plaster is excellent for orchards. One of the 
best dressings for orchards is a compost of muck, 
ashes, and plaster. If ashes cannot be obtained, 
use muck composted with lime, slaked in brine. 
Sheep are excellent stock to run in orchards.— 
They don’t injure the trees and they improve the 
soil. 

Perhaps your trees want a little renovating 
above ground—their heads combed out, their 
jackets scraped and washed in a solution of car- 
bonate of soda (sal soda.) The old and decaying 
branches sawed off, and young thrifty ones trained 
up in their stead. S>me orchards, indeed almost 
all of our old orchards have been so pruned that 
there are no young or bearing limbs near the 
head or trank, all have been cleaned off, and they 
present long, bare arms with a tuft of bearing 
twigs half a mile from the stock. A better way 
is to let thrifty suckers, as they are called, spring 
up near the head, or crotch of the tree, and along 
the branches near the trunk—thin them out 
right, and let them become bearing branches. It 
is the young that bear, and not the old, whether 
vegetable or animal.—Eps. 

shneilitianibaitp A icinaachtitie 


Flax —Cultivation and Manufacture. 


How many of our readers can boast of as good 
a record as the following? If there are any who 
can do better we should be pleased to hear from 
them. If such a course of proceeding should be- 





and best known, being the Phy/ophaga quercina, 
or as it is popularly called the ‘*beetle bug.’’ It} 
is probably the latter insect which infests your | 
field. ‘These insects have never yet become so! 
numerous in this country as to cause any con- 
siderable damage, but in England, they have 
proved exceedingly destructive, undermining and 
destroying whole acres of grass and grain by eat- 
ing and feeding upon the root. One farmer in 
England gathered eighty bushels of the beetles. 
Both in France and England, premiums have been 
offered for the best method of destroying them, 
bat no plan has yet been discovered whereby their 
ravages may be stopped, therefore we are unable 
to inform our correspondent how'he may rid his 
field of them. A good dressing of seaweed or of 
salt immediately after plowing, might have a 
good effect.—Eps. 


. ——-————_ +e aoe. -—-—— 

(3 It has been proposed in Congress to create 
@ new department to be termed the Department 
of Industry, which shall include the Bureaus of 
Agriculture, Mines and Minerals, [mmigration 
and Freedmens’ Affairs. We do not think well 
of the project. The duties incumbent upon the 
man placed at the head of sach a department 
would be greater than we eodld find a person ca- 
pable of performing properly. We already have 
& Department of Agriculture, of whieh we expect 
good works when time and opportunities permit, 
and we do not think it advisable to changeit or 


Unite it with any other department, for the pres- 
Dt at least. 


come geneial we might snap our fingers in the 
face of the cotton growers and monopolists : 
Messrs. Eoitors:—The year 1862 I sowed five 
qnarts and a half of flix seed on six square roods 
of ground. From that seed [I harvested and 
dressed seventy-five pounds of handsome flax. The 


cumbed, measured 38 inches in length. 
saved two bushels of seed. 


I also 
In 1863, my wife, 


other thirteen years old, spun and wove 30 yards 


79 knots of linen thread, and 6 pounds of twine. 
Also, in addition to the above, spun and wove 

53 yards of all wool cloth. This was accomplished 

between the months of February and November, 

1863. H. Waxxkgr. 
Wilton, 1864. 





te We see by our exchanges that the young 
State of Kansas has laid the* foundation for the 
establishment of its Agricultural College. A lit- 
erary institution known as Bluemont College, and 
under the patronage of the Methodists, was given 
to the State for this purpose, and the Congress. 
ional endowment has been bestowed upon it. Sev- 
eral of our literary institutions have lately pro- 
fessed considerable interest in the cause of agri- 
culture in our State; now which of them will 
prove the sincerity of their professions by giving 
their buildings, &c., to the State for this purpose, 
as in the above case. 

ge “‘T..S. C.,’’ of Orland, writes us that his 
neighbor, Mr. Higgins, lately slaughtered a pig 








weighing seven hundred and ninety-two lbs. 


most of said flax, after it was broke, swingled and | 


with the help of two girls, one fifteen and the- 


of linen and 63 yards of tow and linen, and spun - that will bring it as near the condition of grass 


Sick Sheep---Query. 


Messrs. Epitors :—I had last fall 
sixty-tour lambs that I intended to 
winter, but sold eighteen of them 
the first of the winter, leaving me 
forty-six. About the first of Janu- 
ary, I noticed that they lost flesh, 
with the best of keepiog. I have 
now lo:t nine of them, and accord- 
ing to presvot appearances, they will 
all, but five or six, die befure next 
May. Symptoms: eyes bright, grad- 
ually lose flesh, cough, and some of 
them have the scours a month and 
some but a day or two before they 
die. They eat and drink well as 
long as they can get up alone, which 
is about one day beture they die 
On examination, [ found the intes- 
tines covered with small hard ker- 
nels, the gall bladder smaller than 
usual and the duct of the gall blad- 
der grown up. and the bile of a thin 





isc 


MERINO EWE. 





dark spots on them, and somewhat shrunk up. 
[n cutting the lungs open, I found some of the 
ait tubes to be filled with small worms that were 
alive, and as large a3 a common sewing needle, 
and from two to three inches in length. Those 
lambs that 1 sold are dying in the same manner, 
aod [ know of some flocks of old sheep that have 
the same disease. 

Will you inform me of the cause of this dis- 
ease, and also a cure, through the columns of 
your paper, and oblige a subscriber. 

Isaac Mason. 

North Fayette, March 7, 1864. 


Nore. Weare unable to advise our corres- 
pondent as to the treatment or the disease with 
which his sheep are affected. We find nothing 
in the latest works on diseases of sheep which is 
pplicable to the case. The following from 
Youatt’s work on sheep husbandry come the near- 
est of anything we can find : 


‘“‘There is another and still more frequent and 
equally fatal disease of the lungs, (with acute in- 
flammation,) but it assumes an insidivus charac- 
ter, and is not recogaized until irreparable mis- 
chief is effected, viz., sub-acute, or chronic in- 
flammation of the lungs, and leading on to disor- 
ganization of a peculiar character—tubercles in 
the lungs, and terminating in phthisis (consump- 
tion.) The sheep is observed to cough—he feeds 
well and he is in tolerable condition—if he dues 
not improve quite so fast as his companions, still 
he is nut losing ground, and the farmer takes lit- 
tle or no notice of his ailment. *@j* * Le is 
driven to the market and he is slaughtered, and 
the meat looks and sells well; but in what state 
are the lungs? Let him who is in the habit of 
observing the plucks of the sheep, as they hang 
by the butcher’s door, answer the question. He 
sees plenty of sound lungs from oxen—he sees the 
lungs of the calf ina beautifully healthy state ; 
but he does not see one lung in three belonging 
to the sheep that is unscathed by disease—whose 
mottled surface does not betray inflammation of 
the investing membranes, and in the substance of 
which there are not numerous minute concre- 
tions—tubercles. 

Perhaps these lesions quickly follow sub-acute 
inflammation of the lungs, but they do not rap- 
idly increase afterwards. Their existence pro- 
duces a slight cough which scarcely interferes 
with health, * * * But what is the case, 
and that not unfrequently, with the ram and the 
ewe when they get three or four years old? ‘The 
cough continues—it increases—a pallidaess of the 
lips, or of the conjunctiva, is observed—a gradu- 
al loss of flesh—an occasional or constant diar- 
rhea, which yields for a while to proper medi- 
cine, but returns again and again until it wears 
the animal away. Of how many diseases is this 
cough and gradual wasting the termination? It 
is the frequent winding up of turnsick ; it is the 
companion and child of rot. 

Tais disease if especially prevalent in low and 
moist pastures, and it is of most frequent occur- 
rence in apring and in autumn, and when the 
weather at those seasons is unusually cold and 
changeable. It is almost useless to enter into the 
consideration of treatment. [t would consist in 
achange to dry and wholesome and somewhat 
abundant pasture—the placing of salt within 
the reach of the animal, and, if he was valued, 
the administration of the hydriodate of potash, 
increasing the duse to twelve grains, With re- 
gard, however, to the common ran of sheep, 
when wasting has commenced, and is accompani- 
ed by cough or dysentery, the most honest and 
profitable advice which the surgeon could give to 
the farmer would be, to send the animal to the 
butcher while the carcass will readily sell.’ 

— -  tomoe 


Sick Heifer---Quory. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I have a heifer three years 
old this spring, a very valuable one. She hada 
calt last spring—gave a good mess of milk all 
summer until fall, when she began to grow poor, 
and continued to do so for about a month, when 
I spied out that the tip of her tail was hollow. 
I cut the hollow part off, and then she began to 
get better. Being poor [ gave her some corn and 
oats, turnips, potatoes, &c., and she has had the 
best of hay all winter. She drools at the mouth 
—it is a white, frothy substance ; she discharges 
about two quarts ia one night, and has continued 
to do so for about two months. I have not given 
her anything to eat for about one month, but hay 
and oats, but it mukes no difference with her. 

Now, if you will inform me through your val- 
uable paper, what ails her, and what to do for 
her, I would be much obliged to you, and per- 
haps others would be. The heifer is farrow. 

Canaan, Feb. 1864. D. A. Ramspe.t. 


Nore. We cannot tell, without a close exam- 
ination of the patient, whether the drooling is 
caused by diseased action of the salivary glands 
of the mouth, or whether it comes from the mu- 
cus coatings of the stomach. In either case, it 
is a pretty heavy drain fur the system, and uses 
up a portion of the food or nourishment given to 
her, which should go to flesh or milk. Try the 
following:—If she will eat hemlock or pine 
browse, give her a good supply of it. The tere- 
binthinate (turpentine) matter will havea healthy 
action on the mucus system. Either give her tea 
made of hops and clover to drink, or wet her hay 
with it. We think cutting the hay and steam- 
ing, by shutting it up in a box or barrel with a 
dash of hot water upon it, or in any other way 





as possible, will be beneficial to her.—Eps. 





Prince Aabert Pigs. 


Messrs. Epirors tonk ae - < eeeyrer in 
our last r, of pigs for sale. ey are styled 
the Pouce “Kine sles Now I want to obtain 
some pigs, but [ am too much of a Yankee to buy 
a Prince Albert pig: If the advertiser would give 
his pigs some other name [ would like to bay of 
him; name them Jerusalem, or anything bat 
Prince Albert. E. F.S. 


Nore. Thus saith a subscriber. We foar the 
name is too well established to be easily changed. 
Prince Albert, the late husband of the Eaglish 
Queen, was a gentleman much interested in all 
agricultural matters, and well known as 4 pro- 
/moter and patron of the interests of all the 
‘departments of science. Our correspondent 
ehould remember that it is the thing and not the 
‘pame, with which we have to deal, and which we 
‘must judge. © 
“The name is but the nickel’s stamp 
A pig’te pig for all that.” 





bluish color; the langs hid large =———————— ~ = — 








| Gommunications. 











For the Maine Farmer, 
Cranberry Culture. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I am often inquired of by 

letter and otherwise, about my experience in cran- 
berry culture ; | have to answer simply that such 
experience is quite limited. Bat [ am reminded 
that all experiences are made up of Littles, so my 
little may be not without its mite of benefit, added 
|* the general whole. With your permission, I 
offer it therefore through the columns of the 
Farmer. 1t is called out now by some questions 
of Mr. Charles G. Atkins, in a note under date 
of the 16th inst., lying before me. 

Mr. Atkins, after refering toa statement of 
mine, found in the Maine Agricultaral Report 
fur 1858, goes on to speak of a bog cultivated by 
himself which is covered with wild sedge-grass, 
and desires to know whether he can kill that off by 
flowing. He proceeds to propound the following 
queries: *‘*How were the grasses affected by 
Huwing on your piece? What has since been the 
yield per rod of your cranberries ?” 

Touching the killing of the sedge by flowing. 1 
have found it very difficult to kill it, as well as 
the water-grasses generaily, by the proccss of 
fi »wing alone. Indeed it has seemed to me often 
| that they have increased even more abundantly 

as aresult of the process. Possibly, however, 
| this has been for the reason that the fi»wing has 
not been of sufficient depth. W hatever the reason, 
| L have failed to cripple the growth of the grasses 
| upon my bog by a pretty thorough submerging, 
| followed for two successive years. 

| My advice would be in setting cranberries, first 
ito remove all the turf. This will be worth near- 
ly enough for manure to pay for the labor of re- 
moving. Then [ would cover to the depth of two 
or three inches with sand if this could be obtained 
handily, if not, then [ would set the vines in the 
muck itself. One of the main objects in taking 
off the turf is to get rid of the weeds, which 
otherwise would trouble very much. 

In the matter of flowing, [ deem it quite essen- 
tial that this should be resorted to not only in 
winter, but in the season of autumn frosts, and 
at or perhaps just after the time of blossoming, 
to prevent the worms from workiog destraction 
in the fruit-germs. 

The finest patch of cranberries, for a small one, 
that I know of in the State, is owned by Mr. Abner 
Pills, of West Waterville. He can not flow in 
summer, and last season the worms just took ad- 
vantage of the lack of the facility and went very 
quietly, but with complete success, to their little 
task of eating out the vitals of his eutire fruit- 
crop, injuring the vines very much besides. 

About the yield of cranterries. My average per 
square rod, well covered with vines—that is, 80 
thickly covered as to furm a sort of netted mat of 
vines—has been about one bushel. In a few 
instances the yield has been a bushel and a half 
to the rod. My best for the past season was. 
from vines brought from Strong, in this county 
On a patch of these I gathered a full bushel and 
ahalf. It was the best yield | ever saw, and many 
who made it a visit—among the number Senator 
Fessenden, Hon. Hanibal Belcher, Reuel M. Han- 
sun, etc.,—decided it to be the finest they had ever 
beheld. Some other varieties did about as well in 
proportion, but in this case they were but a few 
vines. My whole crop last fall was ten bushels. 
Lf I could flow according to my wish, lL would raise 
a thousand bushels. My opinion is, that a piece 
of land planted with cranberries, such as would 
afford facilities for all proper cultivation, is worth 
more than six times as much as it would be plant- 
ed with any other kind of production common 
among us. 

Cuncerning the best varieties of cranberries. 
The best and largest of mine are from Hancock 
county—the bugle variety, obtained from Hon. 
Samuel Wasson. The second best is from old 
Wells—the cherry variety. The third best are 
from Minnesota, also the bugle variety. The 
Massachusetts vines bear well, but are rather too 
late for this section. The largest part of my 
vines are from Leeds—the bell, bugle, and cherry 
varieties. They produce well, considering the 
time they have been set, not having had time to 
run together so as to cover the ground. My 
natives _ very well, but are more liable to 
injury from worms, perbaps on account of the 
earliness of their growth. They are of all varie- 
ties. They are smaller than the others, are not 
so good when cvoked, have tough skins, are a lit- 
tle bitter, and do not keep as well. 

A word additional touching the preparation of 
the ground for cranberries. [ find those portions 
the best where, after removing the covering of 
turf, I have likewise taken out the largest quan- 
tity of wood. The bog seems to be completely 
filled with fragments of wood—old logs, roots and 
such—from top ,to bottom. These portions are 
much the freest from worms, the habit of which 
mischievous little varmints is to settle themselves 
in the berry germ about the period of its going 
out of blossom. I find that this same little in- 
sect, or an animal near akin to it, enters the 
berry when nearly grown, for upou examination 
of some berries of full size, and looking as fair as 
the best, they prove to have been punctured as if 
by some sharp instrament, and to be full of worm 
chips. They are as deceptive ay were the apples 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

I will close my rambling note by allusion 
to a notion of Mr. Chase, of Dixfield, who has 
watched the habits of the cranberry with con- 
siderable closeness. I]is opinion is, that they 
should have their winter fiowing of a depth just 
sufficient to allow the vines to freeze into the ice. 

Yours truly, S. Dutt. 

Phillips, Feb. 23, 1864. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
To make Candles of Soft Tallow. 





Take twelve pounds of tallow and halfa gallon 
of water, to whieh add three tablespoonfuls of pul- 
verized alam and two spoonfuls of saltpetre, 
which heat and dissolve ; boil hardaltogether un- 
til the water evaporates, and skim well until boil- 
ing. It should not be pat in your moulds hotter 
than you can bear your hand in. The candles 
look mach nicer when the wicks are not tied at 
the bottom. Never heat your moulds to draw 
your candles in cold weather. Perhaps it is not 
generally koown that tallow from beeves fed on 
eurn or grain is much harder than when fed on grass 
‘or clover. Therefore the tallow from grass fed 
teattle should always be hardened with the addi- 
tion of very little alum and beeswax. In very 
cold weather, much less alum must be used, or 
they will crack 89 as to fall to pieces sometimes, 
and a third more of each should be used in very 
warm weather, if the tallow is very soft. Wi 
a littl management you can always have hard 
tallow for summer use, when .you 
your own candles. i. 


| North Edgecomb, March, 1864. 





GagenouGg. 





can, make all, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Manufacturing Stove Wood. 





Messrs. Epirors :—No. 7 of the Farmer con- 
tains an article headed*+The Farmer’s Wood Lot,’’ 
in which the writer makes sume very appropriate 
remarks in regard to cutting off the wood and 
promoting the future growth, but it will hardly 

appreciated in this part of the ‘‘moral vine- 
yard,’’ as almost every farmer has enough and to 
spare, so that it is often sold on the stump for 
one shilling per cord. Fifty years hence they will 
begin to value their wood-lots, especially if the 
railroads continue to be built, for wood is the 
kind of fodder that the iron horse eats, and he 
consumes vast quantities of it every year. 

I now propose to take up the subject where the 
writer leit it, and tell your readers how | fit my 
wood for the stove after it is cut and hauled to 
to the door. Every farmer who uses a cooking 
stove (and who doves not?) knows that it requires 
nearly double the labor to prepare his year’s stock 
of wood for it than it did for the good eld fash- 
ioned fire-place; hence to get and work up a 
year’s fuel is considered no small job, and not 
long since I heard one of our farmers remark that 
he had rather get his hay than his wood any year. 
The horse power has never been used for sawing 
wood about here. 

These circumstances caused me to think serious- 
ly whether there was not a more expeditious way 
to convert the forest into fire wood than that 
usually adopted, and [ finally concluded that two 
men with a good cross-cut saw could manutacture 
it with much more facility, providing the wood 
was large enough to be worked in that manner. 
The next thing was to get a saw, and I succeeded 
by going to Lewiston after it. The size was 54 | 
feet, and by the time it was filed and ready for 
use, it cost just a five dollar greenback. It proved 
to be an excellent cutter, or at least I infer as 
much from the manner in which it slipped 
through the—neighborhood, Being destitute of 
help, L was obliged to obtain it by changing work, 
so that I could not reap the full benefit of my 
‘‘invention’’ as [ otherwise might have done. 
The man vio assisted me, who, by the way, isa 
pretty shrewd calculator, and not very apt to be 
pleased with every new scheme, after giving it a 
fair trial on my wood and his own, decided that 
it was no more work to saw it into eighteen inch 
hlocks—that being the right length for the ‘Great 
Republic,’’ which we use—than it is to cut and 
split it into **common firewvod"’ as the phrase is. 
Now, then, this being an admitted fact, let us 
examine each modus operandi, and then we can 
tell whether it is really an improvement or not. 

The first step in working up wood in the usual | 
manner, is to cut it about three feet in length ; 
if it is large, old growth, much of it is so hard t» 
split as to require the use of the beetle and wedges 
before it can be made sufficiently small for the 
next operation; it is now sawed once or twice, 
according to the size of the stove, and again split 
before it is fine enough for use. But this is not all; 
there 1s another item of too much importance to 
be overlooked, connected with this way of mak- 
ing stove wood. During the process of chopping, 
as mentioned above, much of the wood is wasted, | 
or nearly so, by being cut into chips, which, | 
after a series of years, accumulate to the depth | 
of a number of feet if not disposed of. Some 
years ago J happened to be at a place where the 
hired man was hauling away chip-dirt. On re- 
moving it to the depth of two feet, he came toa 
platform of plank, on which the mortar for plas- | 
tering the house was made thirty years befure ! 
Do you say your wife is good for the chips next | 
autumn, after the wood pile gets low? Iam 
thinking she has enough to do in tho house, espe- 
cially if she has three or four children to take care 
of, without raking up chips with her fingers with 
which to cook yvur dinner ; at any rate, if you 
make her burn them, rake them together and 
carry them into the wood-house for her. But to 
return to the main subject. Having disposed of 
the first part of the question, we are now prepar- 
ed to notice the second. 

It is admitted, as [ have already remarked, that 
sawing the wood into blocks, and chopping and 
splitting it into common fire wood, require about 
the same amount of labor; but in respect to fin- 
ishing up, there isa grand difference, for in the 
common way, it has to be sawed and split again, 
as before stated, while by the new method the 
blocks only require to be split up and the work is, 
done. But the contrastdves not end here; when 
the stove-wood is made directly from the log, 
there is no waste of chips, nothing but a little 
sawdust, and hardly enough of that for an ‘‘ed-’ 
itor’s padding.’’ Then again the wood is all of 
a uniform length, every cut being measured be- 
fore sawing, so that the good housewife never 
has an occasion to say, **Jonathan, I do wish you | 
would cut your wood a little shorter; in that | 
armful that you just brought in, there were no 
less than three sticks which would not go into | 
the stove, and you know [ cannot burn it with | 
the door open on account of its smoking so.”’ 

Lastly, it makes quite a difference in spliting 
wood, whether it is eighteen or thirty-six inches | 
long. In manufacturing my year's stock last | 
spring, | had to use the wedges in only two blocks, | 
and they were from the butt of a big yellow birch. 

My chapter is getting lengthy, but I have been 








icultural Btiscel 
Avricultural Miscellany, 
Classification of Soils. 

Soils are named from the amount or proportions 
of the various substances which enter into their 
formation. 

If a soil consists of sand, it is called a sandy soil. 

If the largest portion is clay, it is calleda 
clayey soil. 

When lime predominates, it is called a calcare- 
ous soil. 

Those substances may exist together, but in 
different proportions, in the same soil, in which 
case it usually receives a distinct name. 

A mixture of sand and clay, with a small pro- 
portion of lime, is called a loam. 

If it contain much lime, it is called a calcare- 
ous loam. 

If it is composed of clay, with much lime, it is 
called a calcareous clay. 

A certain proportion of these substances bas 
given specific names to svils. 

Pare clay, which is commonly called pipe clay, 
is composed of about sixty parts silica and forty 
parts of alumina, with a small quantity of oxide 
vf Iron. This kind of clay contains no silicious 
sand which can be separated by washing with 
water. It forms but a small qrantity of soil, and 
is found in comparatively few socalities. 

The clay forms the strongest of clay soils. It 
consists of pure clay, mixed with from five to fil- 
teen per cent. of silicious sand, which can be sep- 
arated from it by boiling or wasning. 

Clay loam contains from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. of fine sand, which can be separated by 
boiling’ The different parts of the suil may be 
very easily separated, and it is consequently more 
easily worked. Such svil is very properly sought 
for in the selection of a farm. 

A loamy soil contains from thirty to sixty per 
cent. of sand, which is retained so loosely that it 
can be readily separated from it by washing. 

A sandy loam leaves from sixty to ninety per 
cent of sand. 

A sandy soil consists mostly of sand, and con- 
tains no wore than ten per cent. of clay. 

In # marly soil the proportion of lime must be 
more than five per cent., but less than twenty 
per cent. 

Marls are called sandy, loamy and clayey, in 
accordance with the proportivns they may con- 
tain of these substances, provided they be free 
from lime, or do not contain more than five per 
cent. of this material. 

Soils are denominated calcareous when the pro- 
portion of lime exceeds twenty per cent. and thus 
by its quantity becomes an important constituent. 

There are calcareous clays, calcareous loams 
and caleareous sands, which take their names 
from the proportion of clay and sand which they 
may contain. 

In peaty soils its proportion may be equal to 
sixty and sometimes as much as seventy-five per 
cent. of organic matter. 








Peas and Potatoes---Strange Result. 





A French agriculturist made last year a singu- 
lar expetiment, the success of which has surpass- 

all expectations. He planted four potatoes, 
two of which received each a bean, and the other 
two each a pea. loa very short time the peas 
and beans brought forth very vigorous shoots, 
which furnished to their proprietor four copious 
dishes. But the most remarkable thing was that 
the potatoes sprouted wonderfully, and were not 
touched by disease. Still more, the tubercles mul- 
tiplied themselves extraordinarily ; the first stop 
yielded thirty-eight fibers ; the second thirty ; the 
third twenty-nine, and the fourth twenty-eight— 
all very healthy. 

We have planted sixteen potatoes, all of which 
had received a pea and a bean. Never have we 
noticed a more vigorous vegetation. The shoots 
of the potatoes, as well as those of the peas, have 
eniversally averaged a heighth of from five to six 
feet. The tubercles, which were numerous, meas- 
ured, for the most part, from sixteen to eighteen 
inches in circumference. The whole production is 
four minots and a quarter. As to the peas, the 
husks were also very numerous, but most of them 
could not ripen, because they found themselves 
enveloped in a mass of shoots and leaves. The 
tubercles had been planted too near each other. 

This experiment has been made by an agricul- 
turist of Isle d‘Urleans. Le has planted three 
potatoes, all of which had received each a pea. 
These three potatoes yielded forty-seven tuber- 
cles, quite remarkable for size. This agricultu- 
rist is 80 well satisfied with the resuit of his exper- 
iment, that he has decided to follow this same 
method for all his potato planting the next year. 
— Exchange. 





Officers of Agricultural Societies, 


The following are the officers of the Franklin 
Agricultural Society fur the current year; Presi- 


|ident, E.R. French, Chesterville; Vice Presi- 


dent, H. B. Prescott, New Sharon; Treasurer, 
W. Weeks, Farmington ; Secretary, L. F. Green, 
East Wilton; ‘Trustees, N. Goodrich, Industry, 


| Wm. Woods, Farmington, Orin Daggett, New 


Sharon, Capt. E. Johnson, Farmington, and Jush- 


thus particular, thinking that eT p it may od Allen, Jay; Collector, L. Adams, Wilton. 
8 


a benefit to some one, and if it is [ shall have 
been well paid for writing it. Try it, brother | 


farmer, andif you do not find it as I tell you, | 


The financial condition of the society is good. 
At the annual meeting of the West Somerset 
Agricultural Society, the following officers were 


then blow me higher than Pike’s Peak, and call chosen : President, David Elder, New Portland ; 


me the greatest humbug afloat; but [ know that 
if you go according to these suggestions, you will 
thank me for them, and make a saving of more 
than twenty-five per cent. Yankee Farmar. 
February, 5, 1565. 
—_—————_~o0e—___—_—_ 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Making Winter Butter. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I have seen a great deal in 
your paper about making butter in the winter. I 
will tell you my plan. I strain the milk as svon 
as it is brought in, into pans, and set it where it 
will freeze. I then skim it and set the cream 
where it will keep frozen until I get enough for a 
churning, and set it where it will warm slowly, 
stirring it often. I then scald the churn and put 
in the cream while the churn is warm, and I never 
have any trouble in obtaining good butter, I 
generally churn about an hour, and it looks as 
yellow as summer butter. I do not use eggs, 
carrots, or anything to color it. A Reaper. 

Ea. Machias, 1>64. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I see in the Farmer, an in- 
quiry about making winter butter. I find no dif- 
ficulty in this operation. In the first place, if 
you want to make winter butter you must give 
your cows something to make batterof. You 
cannot expect to make butter unless the food you 
give the cow contains more nutriment than just 
enough to keep her alive. A Been of slops 
each day, made of shorts, boil 


potatoes, and | 


Vice President, S. W. Hapgood, North Anson ; 
| Trustees, C. Steward, Wm. H. Brown, W. W. 
Pease, John M. Hilton, David Stevens, 2d; Mar- 
shall, L. S. Mantor. 

The West Washington Agricultural Society 
| has elected the following officers :—Hon. John 


| Plummer. of Addison Point, President ; Hon. 8. 


| H. Talbot, of East Machias, John Puffer, Esq., of 

Columbia, and Geo. A. Bucknam, of Columbia 
| Falls, Vice Presidents; James L. Bucknam, of 
| Columbia Falls, Secretary; H. © Hall, Esq., 
Jonesboro’, Treasurer; Hon. John Plummer, 
Thomas Tabbut, of Columbia, Warren Hill, of 
Machias, B. G. Ricker, of Cherryfield, and Hor- 
ace ©. Hall, Jonesboro’, Directors. 





« Care of Harness, 


Harness should be kept bung up on wooden 
pegs in a clean dry room witha piank floor so 
that it may be free from dampness. When soiled 
it should be washed with castile soap suds. 
Harness that is in constant use needs oiling four 
times a year; if only occasionally brought out, as 
carriage harness, &c., twice a year will be suffi- 
cient, if the washing be not e 

To oil harness, separate all the places, and lay 
them in water until thoroughly wet through. 
Then wash them clean, and allow them to dry 
‘sufficiently. To know when they are in con- 
ditéon for oiling, bend a strap, and if the water 
does not ooze out it is dry enough, Train-oil 
(whale oil) is sometimes used, but. neats foot oil 
|is much better. Mix with a little lampblack, and 





the like, is good. There are various ways of) with a brush apply it to both sides of the straps. 


performing the operation. You may scald 
your milk before setting it, or you may scald 
scald your cream, and you may set your milk and 
freeze it, and scrape off the cream and bring it to 
the right temperature, and then use the ‘common 
sense’? churn apd there will be no trouble. If 
your butter is light colored some orange car- 
rot juice into the cream and this will give ita 
nice flavor and color. SuBscoriBEr. 
Turner, March, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Mowing Machines. 


. 
— 


Messrs. Eprrors:—One of your subscribers 
wishes to know what is the best kind of mowing 
machine. We use the Buckeye in this vicinity. 
I have used one for three years and it does its 
work eo is os and —_ If I = 
going to one I would get ackeye, let 
the difference in price be what it would. . ; 





Pownal, March, 1864. spies ‘alle 


|About six boars after oiling, wash the whole 
with castile soap and warm water, let them dry, 
rub well with a woolen cloth, and buckle them 
together. 





Winter Churning. 


Those who are troubled to make good butter 
in winter, may be reminded that the Cemperature 
of the cream is a matter of the first importance, 
and unless it is properly attended to, winter 
churning will always be a matter of uncertainty. 
Those who have experimented largely, differ 


} somewhat with each other in regard to the exact 


degree of temperatare which is best, but for # 
general hint, wo tots say that the cream shoald 


when in the churn. A thermometer, oust- 
ing two or three shillings, is very desirable, to 
insure success, but a little observation and ex- 


i will usually prevent disappointment. 





churning.— Plowman. 


beat not less than 50, nor more than 60 degrees 


Soalding the milk before setting, improves the 
quality of winter butter, and shortens the time, 
required for : 


Maine Board of Agriculture, 


Report on Different Branches of Hus- 
bandry. 


BY @. A. ROGERS. 


The Committee to whom was referred the question, 
“What have been the most profitable branches of hus- 
bandry the past year ” haye had the subject under con- 

sideration and report, that among the numerous branch- 

es of husbandry that have been prosecuted, and the di- 
versified circumstances under which they are prosecuted, 

that it is difficult, if not utterly impossible, to determine 
precisely which are the most profitable. That brancli 
of husbandry, or that crop, that would prove remunera- 

tive in one locality, might prove very unprofitable to 
another differently located. 

We have, however, no hesitation in saying that the 
hay crop of our State is by far the most valuable and 
important crop that we produce, and generally all our 
farm operations, particularly in the older parts of the 
State, should be conducted with a view to increase the 
fertility of our grass lands, and augment the bay crop. 
We believe that the thritt of those who attend to farm- 
ing exclysively, and who pursue a mixed husbandry, as 
do must of the farmers of this State, may be very cor- 
rectly estimated by the amount of hay they cut. 

From the meagre statistics returned the past year, 

embracing less than half the towns, we learn that there 

was harvested in those towas in 1862, 370,238 tons of 

upland hay, which, at $10 per ton, alow estimate of the 

average price of hay at the barns that year, would 
amount to $3,702,380. The amount of intervale and 
other low land hay, was 80,484 tons, which, at $5 per 
ton, amounts to $402,420, making the aggregate umount 

of $4,104,800 worth of hay returned. Now muitiply 
this amount by 2, for you will bear in mind that returns 
have been received from less than balf the towns, and 

wa have $3,209,600, as the value of the hay crop of that 
season. Admitting that there was the same amagapt of 
hay cut the past year, and fixing the average price of 
upland hay at $15, and intervale and other low land hay 
at 74, which we think is below the average market value, 
and we have $12,215,790,'as the value of the hay crop 
of this State the past season, an anount three times the 

value of all the corn, wheat, rye, barley and oats, that 
are produced in the State. It wiil be seen that the rais- 
ing of grass is not only among the most profitable, but 
the most important branch of husbatidry in which our 
farmers engage, and should receive their first attention. 
In order to secure the highest prosperity of the farm- 

er, itis not only necessary that he should secure an 

abundant crop of bay, (in so doing he bas made a be- 
ginning in the right direction) but he should also dis- 
pose of it to the best possible advantage. In treating 
upoo the topic under consideration, it is proper that we 
endeavor to ascertain what method of disposing of this 
crop has yielded the best return the past year. 

When hay brings, as it now does upon our seaboard 
and along the line of our railroads, from eighteen to 
twenty-two dollars per ton, the inducement to sell is 
great. We believe that ordinarily, aside from the value 
of eacrement, hay does not yield a return of eight dol- 
lars per ton in rearing stock for the market. Of course 
there should be kept sufficient stock suitably to conduct 
the operations of the farm, and to supply the wants of 
the family. Beyond the keeping of this necessary stock, 
which may usually be done to a great extent with the 
poorer qualities of hay, and other forage not suitable for 
market, with the addition of roots or other provender, 
we are forced to the conclusion, that more profit has 
been derived by farmers in many parts of the State, by 
selling their hay than by feeding—but these hay-selling 
farmers should make use of every available means to sus- 
tain the fertility of their fields or they will find not only 
their farms but their purses progressing in the wrong 
direction, for mother earth, bounteous though she is, 
ought not to be expected to discount liberally, long after 
she ceases to receive deposits. 

Sheep husbandry, to those favorably located dot 
ecuting it, the past year has been one of the leading, 
and perhaps we may venture to say, the most profitable 
branch of husbandry ia which any considerable portion 
of our farming community have been engaged. By re- 
ferring to the report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, it will be seen that in 1860, woolen fabrics were 
imported to the amount of $37,763,745, an excess of 
21 per cent. above the amounts of imports for 1850. 
Besides this, large quantities of foreign wool is im- 
ported and manufactured in this country, to supply our 
wants. 

It is estimated that the people of the United States 
use, annually about 4} pounds of wool to each individ- 
ual inhabitant, and this amount is still inoreasing, 
while cotton remains at any thing like its present prices, 
The increase of the wool crop not began to keep pace 
with the increase of our population, while woolen fab- 
rics are being used to a much greater extent than at avy 
previous time in the history of our country. In conse- 
quence of the immense National debt with which our 
Government will be burdened by reason of the war, it 
is reasonable to expect that the duties on foreign im- 
portations will be high for many years. 

In view of these and many other reasons that might 
be named, your Committee are led to believe that sheep 
husbandry must continue to be a profitable branch of 
business for some years, at least. Yet we would be far 
from recommending that all should bend their energies 
in that direction. 

Orcharding in those localities where the soil and con- 
venience for marketing are favorable, has yielded a rich 
return for the oare and expense roe it and un- 
der other circumstances it would not be advisable to at- 
tempt to raise more than enough for home consumption— 
this all farmers should endeavor to do. 

We might allude to many other branches of husband- 
ry that have been prosecuted successfully under certain 
circumstances, but will forbear. 

In closing we would exhort our brother farmers to 
study well their calling so as to turn to the best possible 
account the limited amount of manual labor left them, 
with which to prosecute their farm operations, relying 
upon a bountiful Providence to bless their endeavors. 


By what Methods may the Usefulness of 
Agricultural Societies be Iucreased P 

















BY C. CHAMBBRLAIN, 


The condition of our Agricultural Societies, and the 
general policy manifest in their operations, were exam- 
ined atsome length during the last session; and the 
limited powers attaching to the Board were exercised in 
moderation, to lead the several societies to that course 
of practice deemed consistent with the design of the Act 
conferring State aid on them. 

To what extent the recommendations then made by 
the Board, may ultimately affect them towards the real- 
ization of greatest good, we can hardly estimate from the 
returns of one year's operations. 

The records of the Board show that we have been con- 
stantly mindfal of the fact, lamentable as it is, of the 
exceedingly moderate accumulation of practical data 
that is annually expected from experimeastal operations 
in agriculture and kindred pursuits,—data on which all 
progress essentially depends. That something more is 
wanted in that direction to give vitality, is self-evident. 
The efficiency and success of Agricultural Societies 
are based on the public spirit of the men who compose 
them. Thejr present system of operations is the out- 
growth of their experience,—in some cases now extend- 
ing through an existence of many years. 

The policy of the Board, limiting its interference to 
simple suggestions, we trust will not be reversed with- 
out due reflection, and for the most palpable and cogent 
reasons. Too much stress cannot be laid on the impor- 
tance of a compliance with existing regulations wehre 
written statements are made the condition on which pre- 
miums are to be awarded. . 

Your committee submit for consideration, a plan that 
if adopted by the societies in their regulations, may go 
very far in rem present remissness,—if regulations 
may ever be expected to control or affect human sctions 
or propensities in matters of this sort. 

Stare or Marrs, 
Board of Agriculture, Feb. let, 1864. 

Resolved, That this Board recommend to the several 
Agricultural Societies, receiving the bounty of the State, 
that they so amend their regulations as to require ell 
competitors for premiums on crops, dairy ucts, or 
other objects for which existing laws require a written 
statement, such cases as involve an account 
current for the season as a necessity to the completeness 
and reliability of such statement when made, to enter 
their intentions to so complete, in the months of April 
or May; and that the Secretaries of the Societies be. re- 
quested to return a list of such entries to the Secretar 
of the Board, at the close of the month of May in 


ear, 

, And to the end, that the habit of awarding premiums 
on accidental crops, products, and results, should at 
once be superceded by a better and more hovorable prac- 
tice, we recommend that the premiums be so reduced in 
pumber that the means at command will allow them to 
be of such magnitude as will secure an adequate compen- 
sation for the time and labor consumed in the experi- 
ment. 








Cows Shedding Milk. 


Some cow’s teats will leave more or less of their 
milk to leak or ran out. To ent this e, 
take, after each milking, a thin piece of " 
about as large as a three-cent piece, and wet it 
in collodion, and apply it quick y over the orifice 
uf the leaking teat, as it will dry immediately 
and adhere firmly and so pate all escape of 
wilk, and; what is more, it gradually contracts 
the leakage orifice, and thus to some €x> 
tent at least, as @ anent cure of the evil 
‘This muslin covering can readily be removed af, 

he next milking, and after it be spplied again. 











